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THE BOOK OF JOB IN OTHER LITERATURES. II. 
By Rev. George S. Goodspeed, Ph. D., 

Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ills. 

It must be confessed that the comparisons which have thus 
far been made with the writings of the ancient East lack 
certainty and helpfulness because of the scantiness of the 
literature of those people and our almost complete ignorance 
of literary life and the possibilities of literary intercourse. 
A wider and more satisfactory prospect opens in the compari- 
son of other literatures which are fuller and better known. 
Here the task is one of selection, and the first of Occidental 
literatures, first both chronologically and geographically, 
meeting us as we journey westward, is the Greek. Among 
all its products, marvellous in form and in thought, we select 
a masterpiece of tragedy, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
Perhaps something ought to be said of Odysseus, the much 
enduring man, whose experiences partially resemble those of 
the Hebrew suflferer. Above all others, however, Prome- 
theus, as the tragedy represents him, is the Greek Job. We 
may begin with a brief outline of the work, as it runs parallel 
with Job. 

The drama opens with Prometheus captive, bound fast in 
fetters to a rock in the Scythian wilderness, set to suffer un- 
told tortures at the command of almighty Zeus. Here is Job's 
case in its essential elements. He stniggles with fate, con- 
scious of having done nothing adequate to so great penalties. 
He declares, ' ' Yes, it was through my giving privileges to 
mortals that I became fixed, wretch that I am, in these 
bonds ... I obtained by stealth the source of fire 

which has proved to mankind the teacher of 

every art and their great resource. Such were my crimes 
and such was the penalty — to be fastened up here in fetters." 
Hereupon come some visitors, the chorus of nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and then Oceanus himself, who act the part 
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of Job's comforters to him, at first condoling, then finding 
fault with him, bidding him submit to his well-deserved fate, 
chiding his rash talk, saying "Those who submit to neces- 
sity are wise." Prometheus, like Job, is nettled almost 
beyond endurance by their cold comfort and bursts forth, 

" Go on worshiping, praying, cringing why, 

I care less about Zeus than nothing; let him do his worst." 
Just at this point enters one whom we may call the Greek 
Elihu, Hermes the messenger and representative of Zeus, 
who begins thus : "You, the mighty genius, you that are too 
bitterly bitter, you who sinned against the gods .... 
I address you." He pours such oil on the troubled waters 
as this. " Have the sense, oh foolish one, do have the sense 
at last, to take the right view of your present suffering," and 
threatens him with awful calamities if he continues obdurate. 
Whereupon Prometheus replies, ' ' You tease me to no pur- 
pose . . . Never let it enter your mind that I through 
fear of the resolution of Zeus will become woman-hearted 
and humbly supplicate that greatly-detested one with femi- 
nine uplifting of hands Wherefore let 

there be hurled at me the doubly-pointed zigzag lightning; 
let the upper air be convulsed with thunder and the rack of 
wild winds ; may the earth be made to quake from its foun- 
dations .... And a wave of the sea with its ruffian 
foam be heaped together upon the path of the stars. Yea, 
may he catch up aloft and hurl my body into murky Tartarus 
with irresistible sweep ; do what he may, he can never make 
me die." Thus the drama leaves him in the midst of the 
tempest whose wrath he has invited. Like as in the climax 
of Job, the Almighty's storm bursts upon him. 

It must be acknowledged that the parallel is in scjme re- 
spects remarkably close. It becomes more so when we 
remember that this tragedy is but a fragment of the Greek 
poet's conception. Originally there were three dramas, of 
which this is the central one. The first was supposed to 
represent the occasion which brought down the wrath of Zeus 
upon Prometheus, corresponding to the prologue of Job. The 
third was to describe the restoration of Prometheus to the 
favor of Zeus, his repentance and forgiveness, including the 
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pardon of the race of man. How Prometheus was subdued 
we do not know, much as we would like to obtain the poet's 
conception. But, is it too much to conjecture that even as 
the majesty of Jehovah overwhelmed the soul of Job, so the 
indomitable spirit of the Titan yielded, yet without disgrace, 
to the omnipotence of the Olympian lord. The purpose of 
Aeschylus, like that of the author of Job, was to broaden the 
thoughts of men about God, to exalt the majesty of right, — 
daring to maintain that even the Almighty himself cannot 
disregard it and without justice overwhelm the dauntless 
spirit. Relentless Fate, destitute of moral quality, which his 
generation deified, and at whose decree they shuddered, he 
clothes in the garments of righteousness. The highest divine 
must be essentially just. If Zeus is unrighteous he will fall. 
Indeed, so daring and indomitable is Prometheus in his de- 
fiance, that the emphasis seems at times to pass over from 
him and his woes to the threatened cloud of impending dis- 
aster which is to overwhelm Zeus and his dominion. The 
destinies of the divine, not of the human, are trembling in 
the balance. As Mozley says, "Sustained by an unerring 
foresight which resides like reason in his nature, Prometheus 
sees far too clearly the day when Jove shall bend to him, to 
think of any other course than simply waiting where he 
is and living out his time." All this is absent in Job, 
while we miss also in the tragedy that element of pathos so 
manifest in the Hebrew poem which represents the sufferer 
as clinging, while he raves, to the very arm that smites him. 
Indeed, the Greek divinity as conceived by Aeschylus falls 
far short of the Hebrew Jehovah. The Greek could render 
impotent or destroy the old, and had not the spiritual insight 
and power to body forth a new conception that should perma- 
nently attract and satisfy the human heart. 

In advancing from Greek to English literature we enter 
upon a field which differs from the others which we have ex- 
amined in many particulars, and pass from writers who in the 
nature of the case could know nothing of Job to those who 
are more or less intimately acquainted with this book. The 
catalogue of those who have been influenced by it is too long 
even to enumerate. It is certainly curious to find that the 
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eminent apostle of common-sense, Benjamin Franklin, was 
enamored of this highly imaginative Hebrew poem, and en- 
tertained a project of preparing a new version which would 
be more agreeable to the common people. We may be thank- 
ful that he did not carry the project into execution, if we are 
to judge from the following sample emendation. For Satan's 
question which reads in the old version ' ' Doth Job serve God 
for naught ?" Franklin would substitute ' < Does your Majesty 
imagine that Job's good conduct is the effect of mere personal 
attachment and affection?" 

Shakespeare seems to have been familiar with Job, as, in- 
deed, he is with everjrthing in heaven and earth. For 
curiosity's sake a glance may be given at some verbal 
resemblances. The name of the man of Uz is mentioned in 
two plays, and, strangely enough, each time it is Falstaff 
who is likened to this saint of old, probably by way of con- 
trast. It is the poverty of Job which is emphasized. Doubt- 
less the thought had crystallized into a popular proverb. In 
the second part of Henry IV. Act I, Scene II, Falstaff says: 

" I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not as patient." 
and in "Merry Wives," Act V, Scene V, the same lusty 
gentleman is said to be 

" As slanderous as Satan, 
And as poor as Job, 
And as wicked as his wife." 

We may compare Job 6:4, " The arrows of the Almighty 
are within me," with Shakespeare's quotation, "The slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune." Job cursing his day may 
be compared with Constance in King John, 

" What hath this day deserved, what hath it done ? 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week." 

We may compare also Job's ' ' When the morning stars sang 
together" with Shakespeare's 

" There is not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in its motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim." 

Can we not well imagine that the following passage from the 
English dramatist was founded upon recollections of Job 
24: 13-17: 
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" When the searching eye of heaven 
That lights this lower world is hid behind the globe, 
Then thieves and robbers range about unseen. 
But when from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
Then murders, treasons and detested sins. 
The cloak of night being plucked from oflE their backs 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves." 

" Those that rebel against the light 
In the night he is as the thief 
In the dark they dig through houses 
They shut themselves up in the daytime 
For the morning is to them even as the shadow of death." 

As well as upon the following gorgeous description : 

Hast thou, since thy days began, commanded the morning. 

And taught the day-spring his place. 

That he should lay hold of the spirits of the earth, 

And the wicked be shaken out of it? 

But the great questions of the Book of Job are not un- 
touched by the poet. Shakespeare's Job is Hamlet, the 
sunshine of whose sky is clouded not at all by physical suf- 
fering but by the agonies of a mental and moral struggle ; 
who finds himself in a world not, indeed, made miserable by 
degradation, poverty and pain, but polluted by lust and 
crime, (and that too among those bound to him by family 
affections,) and made horrid by the necessity laid upon him, 
as the destined minister of vengeance, a deed from which 
his nature revolts. Both are poems of thought. Both face 
fundamental problems of life. Both ask what is the meaning 
of human existence and its end. Hamlet's question arises in 
view of man's real god-likeness and fitness for noble things 
in contrast with his apparent bondage to confusion and bit- 
terness. Job sends forth his anguished cry from a heart 
ardently aspiring after God, hoping against hope in the One 
Whom "though he slay me yet will I trust in him." Ham- 
let would force the life problem to yield its solution to 
thought and reason — and fails. He is driven to intellectual 
an4 moral distraction. The way by which he arrives at that 
dreary goal enhances his anguish and increases his confusion. 
Edgar Quinet has said that he knows ' * nothing more pro- 
found than to have made absolute doubt depend on the neces- 
sity of doubting one's mother." The mind entangles the will 
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in the logic of contradictions, closes up the springs of action, 
moralizes where it should master, and at last stings itself 
■with the poison which it has itself distilled from the very be- 
liefs and conceptions which should support life. Job, while 
all is dark to the keenest search of the mind, pierces his way- 
through the gloom and, rising on wings of undaunted confi- 
dence in his Maker and Redeemer, finds at last, not indeed 
the solution which reason craves, but the peace and satisfac- 
tion of a heart- vision of his God. 

Apart from the order of time, it would doubtless be proper 
in considering the writings which most resemble and have 
drawn largely from the Book of Job to begin our survey with 
Milton. Cheyne declares that he "is the only poet who 
seems to have absorbed Job." It was to have been expected 
that one so filled with the spirit of the Old Testament, as 
well as so familiar with its phraseology, would show in his 
works many results of that familiarity. This poem would be 
especially dear to him whose lofty mind concerned itself with 
high things, whose strong and fertile imagination might find 
congenial food in its abounding imagery, and whose personal 
experiences resembled those of Job and often found suitable 
expression in his bold questionings and bitter complaints. 
Only a few of the many striking likenesses of expression can 
be referred to. The beautiful strain of the Nativity Hymn, 

" Such music as 'tis said 
Before was never made 
But when of old the sons of morning sang." 

the snatch from Lycidas, 

" Under the opening eyelids of the mom ;" 

the phrases from " Paradise Lost" 

" The pleiades before him danced 
Shedding sweet influence" 
" Behemoth, biggest bom of earth upheaved 
His vastness " 

" No light, but rather darkness visible " 

"That sea beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest." 

all these and more are part of the spoils which Milton has 
taken from the Hebrew poet. 
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The description of Death in "Paradise Lost," Book II, as 

"the other shape 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distingfuishable in member, joint or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed " 

recalls Eliphaz's " spirit " that " passed " . . . "It stood 

still but I could not discern the appearance thereof ; a form 

was before mine eyes." While the further touch of Milton 

" What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on," 

brings back Bildad's ' ' He shall be brought unto the king of 

terrors." 

But we must hasten from form to content, to thought. We 

do not find in Milton's work, from this point of view, any 

such close relation to Job as in the "Prometheus" and 

"Hamlet." It is true that "Paradise Lost " is a Theodicy 

with a central purpose "to justify the ways of God to men." 

Both poems venture into spiritual regions and < ' chronicle in 

symbolical form transactions of a spiritual world." But 

" Paradise Lost " centers about no person. Milton's Satan, 

however similar he seems to be in superficial respects to the 

tempter of Job, is yet in essence widely different. "He is," 

to use the words of another,* "not the principle of malignity 

or of the abstract love of evil " — much less, we may add on 

the other hand, regarded as one of Jehovah's satellites — 

"but, of the abstract love of power, of pride, of self-will 

personified, to which last principles all other good and evil 

and even his own are subordinate." He is the archangel 

ruined, — 

"of regal port 
But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor seems the prince of hell." 

A thoughtful reader may detect in the portrayal of Satan 
in the Book of Job a subtle element of humor. This element 
was recognized and emphasized in the work of the great 
German poet to whom we now turn. It is in Goethe's 
"Faust" that the figure of Satan, as the prologue of Job 
represents him, reappears in Mephistopheles. He is there 
drawn at fuller length and apparently with his enjoyment of 

* Masson, Three Devils, etc. 
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a detective activity among men, grown with the lapse of 
the centuries into a positive passion for tempting mortals. 
Among the heavenly assembly walks this angelic demon 
thus familiarly addressing the Lord : 

" Since thou, O Lord, dost visit us once more 
To ask how things are going on, and since 
You have received me kindly heretofore 
I venture to the levee of my prince. 
Nothing of suns and worlds have I to say, 
I only see how men fret on their day. 
The little god of earth is still the same old clay." 

And when the Lord calls his attention to Faust whom he as- 
serts to be his servant, Mephistopheles offers to wager that he 
can lead Faust astray. The Lord gives him into his hands 
and Mephistopheles gleefully replies : 

" Oh, in what triumph shall I crow at winning. 
Dust he shall eat and eat with pleasure yet 
Like that first snake in my poor heraldry 
Who has been eating it from the beginning." 

The Lord explains his course in thus recognizing Satan 

among his servants, saying 

" My work demands such. 
In indolent enjoyment man would live ; 
And this companion whom I therefore give 
Goads, urges, drives — is devil and cannot rest." 

Then the assembly closes and Mephistopheles goes about his 
business deigning to speak in a truly handsome way of the 
Lord. 

" I am very glad to have it in my power 
To see him now and then ; he is so civil 
I rather like our good, old governor — 
Think only of his speaking to the devil !" 

Such a Satan has descended far below Milton's " Prince of 
hell;" yet, old as the world has grown, and developed as he 
has doubtless become along his peculiar line, how near he is 
to Job's Satan ! It is, indeed, with strange interest that we 
behold a poet of this century finding in this ancient concep- 
tion of a book of Hebrew wisdom the appropriate representa- 
tion, at least in germ, of the modern type of the principle 
of evil. 

But the resemblances of these two poems are not limited 
to Satan and Mephistopheles. Faust is in essence the German 
Job. Here is the same old question, " What is the secret of 
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life? — Where is wisdom found?" — "What is the place of 
understanding?" Faust, weary of study that comes to 
naught, will let himself seek the solution of this problem 
through submission to evil. Great as he is in intellect, he 
deliberately abuses and despises intellect. It has led him 
nowhere, it has availed him nothing. His first step down 
from the heights of real knowledge is onto the low level of 
curiosity. Thence he sinks into the slough of lust; and 
while the genius of the poet clothes him even there with cer- 
tain not ignoble gleams of aspiration, out of these depths he 
fails to rise. Job as we know forced his way through to the 
light by an up-leaping effort of trust. Faust will descend to 
hell in order to rise to heaven, but alas for him ! none ever 
traversed that mighty separating gulf. We will not refuse to 
hope that, in the words which the poet puts into the mouth 
of the Lord, 

" Still his will is right 
And he who reared the tree and knows the clime, 
Will seek and find fair fruit in fitting time." 

This comparative study of the Book of Job suggests some 

remarks in the way of summing up. 

1 . The style of this book, its marvelous force and beauty 
of expressions, its figures and epithets, descriptions of man 
and nature, all these have exercised great influence upon the 
chief poets and prose-writers of later literatures that have 
come under its influence. The greatest of them have not 
thought it beneath them to borrow its golden, gleaming 
phrases, while of the author we may say again with Cheyne 
' ' in one department his origfinality is nothing less than 
Homeric; his colloquies are the fountain-head from which 
the great river of philosophic poetry took its origin." 

2. The problems of this book have also been pondered 
over by the deepest thinkers in all ages among men ; the 
Greek, the German have all repeated its questions, but none 
has equalled the answer which is gfiven in this, the eldest 
brother of them all. Aeschylus leaves his Prometheus sink- 
ing beneath the tempest, though unconquered yet over- 
whelmed ; Hamlet follows reason and loses his way ; Goethe 
lets his Faust search for life's meaning under the guidance of 
Mephistopheles, but he finds a worse thing than darkness. 
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Edgar Quinet in one of his most subtle and eloquent pas- 
sages has said : 

' ' The life of the human race in its moments of trial can be 
summed up in these principal figures, Job, Prometheus, 
Hamlet, Faust. We have in them the whole history of the 
heart of man fighting with religion. It is easy to see that in 
each book skepticism becomes harder and harder and that 
each presents an alternative in the struggle between the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of God. But whatever may 
be the sadness or even the disorder of these poems we all 
take the deepest interest in them. We love to follow these 
proud intelligences into the abysses into which they have 
fallen ; we would call to them and would ask them what they 
have found, or heard, or perceived in those unfathomable 
regions; but our voices only repeat themselves, and the 
echos of the great minds of the Hebrew prophet, of Aeschylus, 
of Shakespeare, as they return one upon the other, enable us 
to form some idea of the profundity of the problem in which 
they have been engulfed. And yet, all skepticism is not 
sterile. There is a fruitful doubt as there is a fruitful grief ; 
for doubt is the instrument of the truth and this is the 
reason why it is indestructible." 

Let us in one respect correct Quinet's judgment and re- 
member that Job alone through suffering in spite of rebellous 
words holds fast by God, appeals from God to God, and finds 
at last though with self-reproach and bitter humiliation the 
beatific vision. After winding our way through the desert 
and gardens of the thoughts of other wise men we come back 
to this word of inspiration, if not satisfied yet trustful, made 
willing to wait and to accept ' ' the fear of the Lord as wis- 
dom" and to "depart from evil as understanding." 

Has not Carlyle said wisely of it, "I call that [book] one 
of the grandest things ever written with pen. A noble book, 
all men's book. It is our first, oldest statement of the never- 
ending problem — man's destiny and God's ways with him 

here in the earth There is the seeing eye, the 

mildly understanding heart. Sublime sorrow, sublime recon- 
ciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind — 
so soft, and great ; as the summer midnight, as the world 
with its seas and stars." 



